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Conciliation. Let me consider this last use of it first, 
though not, alas! with any expectation that the 
reader will escape the necessity of testing its merits 
in the two other respects. 


MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
CONVERSATION. 
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Ir may seem strange to some that Conversation 
should be considered of sufficient importance to 
hold a place in these ‘Maxims’—to have an essay 
all to itself. But the fact is, that by its means the 


Science of Life, or, at least, of civilised life, is | 


mainly carried on. Of the Evidence of the Desire 
to Please it is the main, if not the sole exponent. 
A benefit conferred without words is, at the best, 


However much Mr Carlyle and others (who, by 
the by, are themselves rather voluminous in their 
literary works, and what are those but Speech set 
down in writing ?) may depreciate talk, it is certain 
that it is the possession of this faculty which places 
that gulf between us and the brute creation, which 
Mr Darwin finds it most difficult to bridge over. 
It is talk which initiates all our ends; to Love, 


an ungracious gift. A favour may be enhanced ten- | to Friendship, it is almost always the tongue which 
fold by the terms in which it is conveyed, and | isthe Gateway. The preservation ofa young woman 
may, on the other hand, be so clumsily conferred | from the pursuit of a mad bull, or the rescue of a 
as to constitute an insult. The value of Deport-| fellow-creature from drowning, are opportunities 
ment, so insisted upon by the Messrs Turveydrop | that do not take place in real life so often as in 
and Company, and which is indeed the sole bul-| novels. The manly, yet conciliatory, expression of 
wark of the Inane and Incapable, is, after all, but | an opinion, the eloquent eulogy of a pursuit, or the 
the outwork of man’s defence against his fellows ;| witty defence of a pastime ; in short, a few well- 


and that once carried, the beleaguered person, unless | chosen words, well spoken, upon any subject, form 


he has some gift of tongue-fence, is at once in the | the best introduction to our fellow-creatures, and do 
power of his adversary. “It is the know ledge of this | more to attract them to us than any natural advant- 
fact which makes that class which is popularly, age, except, indeed, the personal beauty of a woman. 
or unpopularly, known as ‘the swells’—that is,| It is the knowledge of the power of this latter 
individuals removed by Fortune from the necessity | charm which makes pretty women commonly such 
of working, and thereby from the intellectual | foolish Talkers. They have only to shew their 
advantages which work entails—so reserved, so | | faces to win at once, not only the audiences of the 
dignified, so (to speak Teutonically) like-as- if-they- | | wise and witty, but (supposing at least they are of 
had-swallowed-a-poker. They do not wish to be | the masculine gender) the wise and witty them- 
questioned : by frigid politeness, by hauteur, or by | selves. Why, then, they argue, should we cultivate 
a pretence of insouciance, they avoid Conversation | the powers of speech, when our eyes and lips are 
for the same reason as a man, whose social conduct more eloquent than others’ tongues? A question, 
is what is termed ‘shady, shrinks from the witness- | however difficult it may be to answer now con- 
box, and avoids cross-examination. They can’t | vincingly, to which they will one day receive a 
stand it, and they know it. Similarly, in lower | terribly conclusive reply. 

grades of society, we find male folks called upon} The good looks of a man, as squinting Wilkes 
after dinner for a song (except for the ‘Silence, | said, only avail him with a woman, against one 
gentlemen,’ which is wanting, you might fancy | better skilled in the art of conversation, for the 
yourself in a tavern), or for a speech, a thing | first quarter of an hour; and with one of his own 
prepared beforehand, and no more like genuine | sex, it may be added, for a considerably less space 
talk, than potted char resembles the scarlet dainty of time. It was not by his pretty spots and 
of our English lakes. Such people do not under-| gorgeous scales that the serpent persuaded Eve, 
stand the use of that little weapon, the Tongue ; | but by the flicker of his forked tongue. It is 
on serviceable for Offence, for Defence, for! much easier to captivate women, however, than to 
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produce a favourable impression on men. The 
former have almost always some enthusiasm to be 
sympathised with, some accomplishment to be 
flattered, and they are eager to exhibit their likes 
and dislikes ; the latter are often undemonstrative, 
and even suspicious. It is as difficult to please 
them as to tickle trout. 

The greatest colloquial charm that either sex can 
possess is naturalness ; but it is as rare as origin- 
ality itself. Nay, I think it is more common for a 
man to think for himself than to express his 
thoughts with openness and simplicity. The 
creature who talks paradoxes to astonish his com- 
pany, or expresses opinions purposely to shock 
them, is of quite another and much more common 
class, 


The fact which, above all others, is most to be 
kept in view by him who would ‘get on in the world’ 
by the help of his tongue, is, that no topic is so 
pleasing to a listener as one that concerns himself: 
no affairs are so interesting as a man’s own affairs. 
To weep with those that weep, and to rejoice with 
those that rejoice, and to do so from the same cause, is 
to win the hearts of the most reluctant. Even the 
dyspeptic will be unable to resist you, if you talk 
about the state of his stomach. I do not say, affect 
a sympathy if you have it not, but if you have it, 
let it be seen to the best advantage. This is the 
foundation of the saying that true politeness is a 
branch of Christianity itself. Repress as far as 
possible all egotism. If you are a very great man, 
who, although not personally remarkable, may 
have been brought by the accident of position into 
the society of those who are so—a minister of state, 
for instance, may be a very dull fellow, but he is 
necessarily brought into contact with many interest- 
ing people—or if you are yourself of acknowledged 
eminence in any walk of life (save a few excep- 
tional cases, such as Champion of the Prize-ring, or 
the Patentee of some scientific and lucrative, but 
infinitesimal Invention), you may be allowed to use 
the personal pronoun pretty freely ; but otherwise, 
let the thing said stand upon its own ground. 
Whether the incident narrated has happened to 
you or not is a matter of no moment whatever: 
your connection with it, believe me, is not of the 
slightest consequence one way or the other; all 
that is told of your personal part in the matter 
is mere surplusage ; and it is not a’ case where sur- 
plusage is no error. The vulgarity of what are 
called ‘the lower classes, who use habitually the 
dramatic form of dialogue (‘ Well, says I’) is not 
greater, except in form, than that of any educated 
person who thus offends, 

Even worse than talking of yourself (who at 
least are known to your interlocutor) is the 
making those who are not common acquaintances 
of yourself and the person addressed the topic of 
your conversation. He does not want to hear 
the opinions of your friend Jones (at all events 

as such), nor to be told how much he has a 
year, or how little he manages to live upon; nor 
does any accident that has happened to Jones 
interest him upon Jones’s account, although, 


indeed, you may so bore him with your Jones that 
he would be glad to hear he had cut his throat, 
and that there was an end of him, It is imagined 
by many of that large class among whose acquaint- 
ances Lords are rare, that if this wearisome individual 
is a person of title (an Earl Jones), that will make 
him and his doings acceptable to all ears ; but they 
do not take into account the amount of envy which 
they excite in the breast of their less-favoured 
friend by the details of their intimacy with so 
exalted a person ; and besides, incredible as it may 
seem, there are really some people who do not care 
about lords. Indeed, if the House of Peers should 
ever be abolished by the agency of intelligent 
persons, and not by the mere mob, they will have, 
not themselves, but their toadies and sycophants to 
blame for it; for, thanks to them, whether the 
British Aristocracy is or is not a social evil, it is 
undoubtedly a social nuisance, and a huge impedi- 
ment to conversation. 
In narrating a story avoid baldness, but be as 
concise as possible; omit all collateral incidents, such 
as the following: ‘It was in 1832 or 1833—yes, it 
must have been in ’32, because 83 was the year 
the old mare died, and I was driving her down 
Widderburn Bottom, in the buggy. You remem- 
ber the buggy, Jack? How the wheel came off at 
Reading races, you know; but stay, Reading had 
no races at that time: it must have been Stock- 
bridge, or perhaps Canterbury. Where was it? 
Well, I was driving her in the buggy, and a slap- 
ping pace we were going, considering the state of 
the road—you know what Widderburn Bottom is, 
James—and that the night was dark. When I say 
“dark,” there was half a moon, or perhaps a 
quarter of one. You don’t happen to have an 
almanac for 1832 in the house, do you, Morris? else 
I would tell you exactly. Well, I had not driven 
three hundred yards, or it might have been four— 
perhaps it was four: you know that second gate 
upon the left-hand side, &c. I am a humane man, 
and do not say that this sort of narrator should be 
put to death, but I do think that the most authori- 
tative person among his suffering audience—the 
rural dean, for instance, if it is in the country, and 
it is there that such stories are mostly permitted 
—should be empowered to gag or muzzle the 
offender. The instrument to be of wash-leather, 
without spikes, and not to exceed six inches broad. 
It is more than likely that the poor creature has 
nothing to tell ; that there is no point whatever 
to be arrived at ; but even if there was, who would 
wish it to be attained by such a route? It is only 
a judge, who is paid five thousand pounds a year 
expressly to stand it from dull counsel, or from 
persons who plead their own causes, who ought to 
be exposed to this sort of torture, which is not 
unlike the favourite application of the Holy Office 
in cases of heresy—drops of water dribbled at long 
intervals upon the head. : 

Do not interlard your talk with Greek or Latin 
quotations. You know you would not dere to 
repeat English poetry after the same fashion ; 


why, then, do you take that liberty with a dead 
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language? If your audience is a scholarly one, they 
must have heard it all before; if not, they will not 
understand you, and you will in that case be guilty 
of an unpardonable breach of good-manners. A 
still more contemptible exhibition is afforded by 
those persons who insist upon using French terms 
(such as exigeant for exacting), when English ones 
express their meaning equally well. When these 
titbits are delivered with a rich roll of the tongue 
(to convey the idea of a Parisian accent), and even 
with shrugs of the shoulders, and palms of the 
hands thrown outward, to complete the local colour- 
ing, the educated Idiot stands confessed. 

While on the subject of phrases, I may perhaps 
suggest, that the repetition of a phrase, in however 
pompous and — a tone, does not render it 
more valuable, but, on the contrary, is apt to 
weaken whatever force it has originally possessed. 
Do not Lecture. The Johnsonian period has de- 
parted, never to return. Here and there the head 
of a clique, or of a college, is still permitted to 
address his disciples, as it were, from an elevation ; 
but it is a dangerous experiment in a mixed com- 
pany. Itis safer even to Preach ; since in the latter 
case your pretensions, however ill founded, may be 
respected from the sacred origin from which they 
affect to spring. 

Be modest in your demands upon the attention 


. of your company ; and while taking good care 


that no other person shall monopolise the con- 
versation, do not fall into that error yourself. 
Let every one say his say, unless (with his 
Widderburn Bottom or otherwise) he has proved 
himself incapable. And never interrupt a narra- 
tion merely because you have heard it before your- 
self, although, if the company generally is under 
the harrow, any worm may turn. If the memory 
is sometimes ‘a tremendous engine of conversation,’ 
it is also often arrayed against it ; and a muttered 
groan will circle round a whole company at the 
beginning of some old stories. 

i eed scarcely say that the attempt to spoil the 
point of a narrative, by carking objections as to the 
possibility of its occurrence ; or the wit of a jest by 
such a remark as ‘ Aye, but it is not spelt so,’ or, 
*I fancy that came out in Punch, can afford no 
pleasure, but exhibits both stupidity and envy. 

In whatever you have to communicate, do not 
strive for an audience ; address only your neighbour, 
or the persons immediately about you. If your col- 
loquial attraction is so great as to produce a general 
silence, do not shew that you perceive it, but 
finish what you have to say in a modest manner. 
Never talk for the gallery—to look away from the 
persons you are immediately addressing in hopes to 
catch the eyes and ears of others, is the act of a 
person the proper sphere of whose eloquence is a 
tavern. The vanity of the pot-house demagogue 
can never resist this temptation. 

If able to converse on any other subject, please 
to avoid that of ‘wine’—the ‘ vintages’ ih the 
first place, it is five hundred to one that you 
know nothing about it; and, secondly, there are so 
many gentlemen, as ignorant as yourself, who 
insist = making it their partic topic. Do 
not poach upon their preserves ; do not add another 
social nuisance to the many from which conversation 
suffers. Wine is somehow naturally associated with 
lovely women, and I would say one word to the 
Fast and Loose. Permit me to hint, upon this 
delicate subject, first, that your good-fortune (as 


In consider it) with the fair sex is a matter less 


/ 


interesting to others than yourself; and, secondly, 
that those who appreciate the topic most, have but 
little confidence in your veracity. There is but 
one thing easier than lying upon this subject, and 
that is to make jokes upon Religion. If you have 
no religious convictions yourself, it is probable that 
your neighbour has; you would not venture to 
ridicule his political opinions in his presence, how 
much more, then, should you respect what he holds 
so much more sacred. 

In Conversation, in short, we should not only be 
careful to avoid all causes of offence, but above 
all things, be conciliatory. To evidence our desire 
to please is to accomplish half our object. At the 
same time, never pass by an intentional rudeness— 


Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 


Conciliation is entirely thrown away upon a bully 
or a cynic, but it emboldens him for fresh assaults. 
Be quite sure that the attack is intended and 
unprovoked ; then don’t spare whatever Greek-fire 
lies handy to your tongue. With a woman, you 
must only be severe an ve; but with a man, 
you may be even a little coarse. His hide is 
probably tough, and too refined sarcasm will fail to 
pierce it; but to lose your temper is a great error, 
for it is to acknowledge him to possess some power 
of annoyance. 

Among well-bred persons, however, such un- 
pleasantries rarely happen; among those who 
understand the art of Conversation, never. Those 
who cultivate it to perfection, invariably use 
tobacco ; it calms the passions, matures the thoughts, 
prevents men talking when they have nothing to 
say, and restrains their speech within reasonable 
limits, since otherwise their cigars would go out 
for want of puffing, 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 
CHAPTER VI.—MR ADAMS MAKES SOME INQUIRIES. 


‘Law! Mr Adams, I am very glad to see you,’ 
was the old housekeepers exclamation as that 
clever young gentleman sauntered into her room. 

‘Good-morning, Mrs Trippety, he answered. 
‘But I am not your first visitor to-day : about an 
hour ago, I saw you had Sir Mark inside the door.’ 

‘That I had; and I don’t think that has hap- 
pened half-a-dozen times since he has been here. 
—But do sit down, Mr Adams ;’ and the portly 
dame, with ribbons flying and silks rustling, bustled 
about to get him a chair. 

‘Since he has been here? How well you put it, 
Mrs Trippety. Everybody comes and goes but you; 
it is you who are the real mistress of the place ;’ 
and the speaker laughed, as, passing by the chair 
set for him, he leaned his back against a kind of 
wardrobe, surveying the old lady intently. 

‘It does seem a long time since I first came,’ she 
said with a sigh—‘ You have been here getting on 
a good many years now, Mr Adams,’ she suddenly 
added. 

‘Eh! So I have, I suppose ;’ and a very curiously 
constrained look flashed into the pale face. ‘Sir 
Mark,’ he hurriedly went on, ‘has quite a lot of 
business matters to attend to, but he won’t settle 
down to one of them; that is how I come to be 
at leisure just now. He seems in a very strange 


humour this morning.’ 
= 
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‘So he did. I never saw him so before. Of 
course, I shouldn’t say so to anybody, but he 
really looked almost like a big school-boy ;’ and 
Mrs Trippety spread out her capacious hands in 
signal of surprise. 

‘Ha, ha! Exactly so,’ laughed Adams. ‘ Light 
—too full of spirits: I know just what you mean. 
Did he say anything in particular?’ 

‘It was so » pers Fre I hardly like to repeat it.’ 

‘Oh, go on, Mrs Trippety; we can say anything 
to friends.—But first let me tell you what I saw 
and heard this morning.” Evidently for the dame’s 
after-encouragement, Mr Adams uncrossed his legs, 
took his shoulders from against the wardrobe, and 


voices, I stopped, for I could not understand it. I 
had left Sir Mark there by himself not many 


I had just found the mislaid papers. It was Sir 
Mark, Mrs Trippety, talking in two voices!’ Adams 
paused to laugh gently. ‘I cannot help being 
amused ; it was so very droll’ 

‘Two voices! Why, it was like the man in the 

lay just.—Between ourselves, went on the house- 
seeper, and she advanced her large face until there 
was little else indeed between them but the uttered 
words—‘ between ourselves, I should not be much 
surprised if he is going crazy.—What was it he 
was saying?’ 

‘Well, I'll tell you the last part first,” resumed 
Adams. ‘I could see through the nick of the 
door, and he was standing on the hearth, before the 
large mirror. “I don’t look so very old,” he said. 
All this time he was brushing his hair up with his 
fingers. Then he turned sideways, and seemed to 
be trying to get a look of his shoulders. “I have 
got the habit of stooping,” he went on, “from 
sitting in that way.” He straightened himself as 
stiffly as he could, and walked backwards and for- 
wards across the hearth, looking at himself in the 
glass—What do you think of it, Mrs Trippety ?’ 
And Adams paused, for the Trippety bani had 
gone up, and the Trippety ment had opened, 
which last was doubtless the result he had sought 


to obtain. 
‘It is just what he said here, standing nearly 
where you are, this very morning. He came in,’ 


she hastily proceeded, ‘ simpering like a big school- 
boy more than a baronet. I really didn’t think 
at first it could be Sir Mark, he somehow looked 
so different. He inquired after my health, and so 
on, Which was of course very kind of him, though 
the late Sir Arthur did so regularly ; but I could 
see it wasn’t for that he had come. Well, directly 
after, quite sudden, he said: “ How old should you 
say 1 look to be, Mrs Trippety ?”—Now, what could 
I tell him, Mr Adams? Of course, we all know 
his age, from keeping the birthdays ; and you’ll 
agree with me, he looks every day of it. So I 
courtesied, and I answered: “Ah, you must not 
ask an old woman like me, Sir Mark.”—* Why, you 
are not an old woman, Mrs Trippety,” he said, 
coming nearer, and I really thou it he was going 
to chuck me under the chin. I did, Mr Adams, 
for he put out his forefinger so.—Mr Adams 
laughed in his sly way, possibly from the thought, 
that it would have required the full hand to bear 
the burden of Mrs ‘ rippety’s chins—for there 
was a series of them.—‘Ah, you may laugh, Mr 
Adams, but I was quite frightened at such unusual 


minutes before: he did not expect me back, but | 


familiarity. I should have screamed, I am sure, 
if he had touched my chin’ 

‘When you told him to ask some one else, 
what did he say next?’ put in Adams, wishing to 
accelerate the conversation. 

‘He laughed, and then: “But you don’t call 
me an old man?” he asked.—What could I say? 
“O dear, no,” I answered—*“I don’t look old?” 
he said; and then he straightened himself, just as 
you say he did before the glass.—I was compelled to 
say “No” again. Directly after, he went out, pre- 
tending to laugh it off, but he really did seem to 
be serious. And that is not all, Mr Adams; for 
the butler tells me he went straight into the plate- 


leaning over the back of a chair, proceeded in a | closet to him, and asked him just the very same 
very confidential manner: ‘I was going into the | questions—But I interrupted you, Mr Adams,’ 
breakfast-room with some documents, and hearing | the polite old gossip said, at a sudden recollection. 


‘Was there nobody in the room but Sir Mark, 
when you heard two voices ?” 

‘Nobody at all. It was him imitating a young 
lady’s voice—first making speeches, and then 
answering them. Ha, ha!’ 

‘A young lady’s voice! What sort of speeches ? 
Not—not’ In her agitation, Mrs Trippety 
could not proceed. 

‘Yes, love-speeches! It is quite true ; Sir Mark 
was rehearsing a declaration, and in the name of 
some lady, accepting himself. Ha, ha!’ chuckled 
Mr Adams, rubbing his hands in delight. 

‘At his years!’ was all that the astonished 
housekeeper could falter.—* But who can itebe, 
Mr Adams?’ she earnestly added a minute later. 
‘We have had no lady-visitors Here, and he has 
not been away from home.’ 

‘That makes it so strange.—But did you know 
much of Sir Mark before he succeeded to the 
estates ?’ suddenly inquired Adams, fixing the still 
astonished Mrs Trippety with his keen eager 
glance. 

‘I never knew of such a thing after all these 
years!’ was her first exclamation.‘ No, I didn’t 
see him more than a dozen times before he came 
to the Lodge, for good and all,’ she vaguely con- 
tinued. ‘It was hardly expected he would have 
had these estates, but only the Yorkshire property. 
He was heir to the title ; but Sir Arthur had the 
entail somehow in his own hands; and as Mr Mark, 
as he was called then, was no great favourite with 
him, though I don’t quite know why, it was almost 
expected these estates would have gone to Mr 
Stephen.—Ah, you did not know him; he was 
another nephew, and was the mildest young gentle- 
man you ever saw.—But who can the lady be?’ she 
abruptly asked, reverting to the other topic. 

‘Did you ever hear that Sir Mark has been 
married, when he was a very young man ?’ bluntly 
followed up Adams, leaning forward for the answer. 

‘You must have bees talking with old Ralph, 
the gamekeeper ; he is the only one who has been 
here long enough to remember that,’ slowly replied 
Mrs Trippety, with a rather puzzled look on her 
broad face. ‘Not long before Sir Arthur died— 
perhaps a year or so—there was some rumour of 
it ; but it could not have been true. It was under- 
stood it was owing to that Sir Arthur was offended 
with him ; and it must have been only a report, for 
Sir Mark got all the estates, and nothing was ever 
heard of any lady.—Perhaps it was somebody he 
ought then to have married, Mr Adams, instead of 
bothering his brains and making himself ridiculous 


now. Some young chit he’ll bring to the place, 
for, of all your fools, there is no fool like your old 
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fool, Mr Adams.’ Having so delivered herself, Mrs 
Trippety twitched herself about in the big chair, 
and was evidently growing very heated. 

‘ What became of this Mr Stephen you speak of ?’ 
Adams carelessly asked, taking a step towards the 
door ; the business of his errand seemed to be got 
through. 

‘It was very curious. He suddenly left here 
when Sir Arthur died, and has never been near 
the place since.—Mrs Trippety was ignorant of 
who had stood before the Lodge during the last 
night.—‘ Ah! he was a proper young gentleman to 
have in the house; very different to this present 
Mr Dayton—Mr Walter, I mean—who is always 
dawdling about, arranging his necktie, or his 
buttons, or cuffs, or something. I don’t know whom 
the title will come to! But—I had forgotten— 
what will Mr Walter Dayton say about Sir Mark 
and his marrying—if he is to marry ?’ 

‘Yes, that is the best part of it Adams 
stopped. ‘I mean, he will be not a little sur- 
prised.’ The expression of hate in the speaker's 
eyes shewed that the first phrase most correctly 
expressed his meaning —‘ But where is Sir Mark, I 
wonder?’ he went on. ‘The business matters 
awaiting him will not be got through to-day ; and 

ou cannot believe how it throws my ook back, 
rs Trippety.’ 

‘As the weather is fine, and if he has these 
fancies in his head, he will be walking about at 
the peach-tree,’ she impatiently said. ‘ But really, 
Mr Adams, this news has made me good for noth- 
ing ; I shall not be fit for anything all day.—Who 
can the lady be? Lady Kate Wykeham, of course, 
is married now.’ Mrs Trippety sank back, a help- 
less heap of ribbons and silk, into the big chair, 
breathing very loudly. 

‘It is all only betwixt ourselves—Good-morning, 
Mrs Trippety : I’ll see whether Sir Mark is at the 
peach-tree ;’ and the door closed behind the smooth- 
faced visitor. 

Instead of turning to descend the stairs, so as to 
enter the grounds in search of his master, Adams 
went forward along the passage, and ascended ; he 
went on doing so, flight after flight. Not very far 
from his own bedroom, though up a short flight of 
narrower steps, was a chamber used only as a kind 
of lumber-room, and the way to it seemed quite 
familiar to him. This apartment had an eastern 
aspect, with’ a window set in a gablet, overlooking 
the peach-tree walk. Adams went straight to the 
casement, which was already open, and projecting 
his head from that eyrie, glanced downwards. He 
could then see the baronet far down below, as Mrs 
Trippety had predicted, enjoying himself after his 
singular habit. To and fro, the great man, in the 
undisturbed presence of the peacock and the other 
fowl, was leisurely stalking, his hands crossed 
behind him, only, when they were withdrawn, to 
gesticulate, shewing that he was indulging in his 
old custom of soliloquy. Was the sight of it 
infectious? In a certain sense, it was; for Adams 
himself, yielding to that unconscious imitation, 
which servants often fall into, of their masters, had 
contracted this habit, even while he ridiculed it. 
Uttering a passionate exclamation, he withdrew 
his head from the window, and betook himself to 
walking about the echoing chamber, talking aloud. 

‘Nothing to do, hour after hour, but to chase his 
shadow on that wall! Year by year there comes 
no break to his good-luck any more than to my 
cursed fate. Wealth flows in on him as he walks 


by the gable there, while I have to drudge daily 
to save enough to find bread when I can drudge no 
longer. I hate him and his fortune ; I hate myself 
and my fate; I hate everybody and all!’ Grinding 
his teeth as he hissed out this wholesale impreca- 
tion, he clenched his fists and raised them, looking 
the very impersonation of the passion he h 
named. 

‘I am growing old,’ he said, resuming his hurried 
walk ; ‘ I shall soon be gray ; my teeth are failing 
already, and my hair is growing thin. Gray, bald, 
and broken-toothed, when others are not in their 
prime ; cut off from society, to be at another’s beck 
and call ; no friends nor opportunities of any kind. 
What a life there is before me!’ Staring into 
vacancy, the speaker looked appalled at the phan- 
tom he had conjured up. It was a monstrously 
exaggerated picture, for Adams was not yet twenty- 
two ; still, strange to say, he was aging even at those 
early years. Gray hairs were coming among his 
locks, which also appeared to be growing scant in 

laces, and one or two of his most prominent teeth 
had been lost. Wrinkles, too, were appearing at 
the corners of his eyes, and his forehead had lines 
across it, Age undoubtedly was prematurely 

coming. By and by, he recommenced his walk 
| about the chamber. 

‘It is hard to bear, and he drearily shook his 
head. ‘I have known no pleasure in all my dark 
life. The only home I can remember was poverty- 
stricken, and ever since that time I have been 
pinched, so that no single desire could have its 
way, and all for the want of what the man below 
can reckon on receiving in one hour, though he 
only makes shadows on the wall. It is hard, I 
say! And now, even when he is growing old, 
this beauty in the village comes and throws 
herself into his very arms. But I, no woman 
looks on me! Yet the canting hypocrites would 
say I must bear all this, and still be meek and 
patient, holding silence, I suppose, even while he 
chatters there among his strutting fowls!’ Again 
the speaker uttered a kind of hiss, and gnashed his 
teeth. 

After another turn or two about the room in 
silence, he crossed over to the open casement. 
Backwards and forwards in the bright warm sun- 
light, the baronet was still walking, imitated now 
by the gorgeous peacock, which was sailing along, 
not far from his side, with its myriad-hued feathers 
fully spread. ‘It might be easily done !’ muttered 
Adams in a gasp, and snatching up an old flower- 
pot, left years ago upon the window-sill by the 
room’s last occupant, he held it out suspended, and 
his pale face suddenly grew fiend-like. ‘Only to 
unclasp the fingers when he is coming underneath! 
Who could say the wind had not done it?’ While 
he spoke, the muscles of his hand worked as if in 
| the act of clutching and unloosing. ‘Now, it 
| might be done—now—now!’ he repeated in a 
| half-shriek, and his fingers nearly let go their hold 
| of the pot. 
| Tearing himself from the window, he let the 

vessel roll noisily upon the floor. ‘Why was it 
| left there to tempt me ?’ he muttered, the beads of 
sweat starting on his face. ‘His dreaming would 
| have been over now! But though I’ll not do that, 
I will follow out this mystery I have got the clue of ; 
| and let him take heed! He may not always have 
‘been so lucky; there may, far back, have been 
| some act of folly. That there is a secret, I know 
| from the papers I found ; and if it should come 
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clear, then I’Il remember what he has made me 
suffer!’ The speaker shook his clenched fist 
towards the open window as he said this, and then 
turned to leave the room, panting from the exhaus- 
tion of his own passion. Still, Sir Mark walked 
slowly to and fro beside the peach-tree, conversing 
with himself, all unconscious that his life, a 
moment before, had hung upon the chance of a 
yielding finger high up above him ! 

‘It is a pretty eke thank you, Robinson,’ said 
a voice, which Adams at once recognised as that of 
Mr Walter Dayton, as he approached one of the 
lower landings in descending the stairs. 

‘There hasn’t been more than one prettier 
bouquet gone out of the grounds this season, sir,’ 
replied the head-gardener, who was the other 
speaker ; ‘and that was the one Sir Mark ordered 
to be sent down to that beautiful young lady in 
the village, after the thread-cutting. That might 
be a bit handsomer, sir.’ 

‘Confound it, Robinson! Now what must you 
say that for?’ demanded Mr Dayton’s complaining 
tones. ‘There wasn’t the slightest need why you 
should say it. One does not like to take things 
that have been beaten.’ 

“3 your on, sir. I didn’t know as they 
were going to the same young lady, sir. They do 
say she is very handsome, for I haven’t seen her, 
sir. I didn’t know, or I’ 

‘There again. I didn’t say they were for Miss 
Eddowes ; you folks are so precious sharp ;’ and 
the voice began to move away.—‘ Here, Robinson,’ 
it resumed, as it sounded from a little lower down; 
‘here, look, Robinson. When I hold the bouquet 
out in this manner, as if, say, I was offering it to 
you, does it hide or disfigure the wristband ?’ 

‘Does it do what, sir?’ inquired the dull 
Robinson. 

‘I can see it does—Remove the lily from this 
side, Robinson, and stick it in there. It hid the 
cuff of the sleeve quite, and would have made one 
look ever so awkward. There, thank you; that 
will do. It is a very nice bouquet, but 1 wish you 
had not told me of’ The voice rumbled off 
into indistinctness, going away down the stair- 


‘Ah!’ sneered Adams, ‘so he is going down to 
the cottage to pay court to the beauty. She will 
have her choice—uncle or nephew! Did it dis- 
figure his wristband? The ass !’ hissed Adams, as, 
passing on, he went into the library, banging the 

oor behind him. ‘ 

It was so: Mr Walter Dayton, for some reason, 
had suddenly determined upon a visit to Elm 
Cottage himself. In the little parlour there, a 
very striking scene was at that momefit taking 
place. Mrs Dunstan, poor puzzled lady, was in 
part perplexed and in part offended at the practi- 
cal preference Lucy gave to Mrs Hibberd, and she 
now made all manner of pretexts for shutting her- 
self up in her bedroom, and, failing in that, for 

oing abroad from the cottage. That morning she 
ad gone away on some real or pretended errand 
to the adjoining town, and weak Aunt Milly had 
availed herself in a very curious manner of her 
absence. Lucy, about noon, on returning into the 
cottage from her make-believe gardening at the 
rear, was surprised to find certain elderly females 
assembled in the front room. They were occu- 
ag of near cottages, old cronies, more or less, of 
Hibberd. After a very little time, Lucy dis- 
covered that she was herself the object of the 
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meeting—that, in fact, Aunt Milly had convened 
it for the closer inspection of her beauty. 

‘She is taller by the head nearly than any of 
us ever were,’ said Aunt — Draw yourself 
up to your full height, Lucy. We never were like 
that!’ The ring of crones sighed and swayed 
themselves to and and fro in their chairs, as they 
answered ‘ No,’ admiringly. 

* How nicely the shoulders slope ; and it is just 
the right distance to the waist, ma’am,’ put in one 
whose own shoulders were far from level, and her 
own waist had quite vanished. 

‘The neck and throat are very nicely white, 
murmured another, drawing her own thick muffling 
neckerchief closer. 

‘You will make me quite vain, laughed Lucy, 
with a little more colour than usual in her cheeks. 
—‘I may sit down now, Aunt Milly ?’ 

‘Wait a minute, dear, replied the ecstatic Mrs 
Hibberd, who was listening to the laudatory 
remarks of the circle of critics in a seventh heaven 
of delight. ‘Your hair is so long and so glossy 
when it is undone, Lucy; it can’t be seen 
rolled up in that way. Do, please, undo it, just to 
shew my friends. They really cannot believe it 
unless they do see it.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Milly!’ answered Lucy, with a 
mixture of genuine surprise and affected reproach 
in her tones. ‘To unloose my hair would give me 
ever so much trouble.’ 

‘You hear!’ broke in Mrs Hibberd. ‘It nearly 
reaches to her knees; but I know she won’t mind 
the trouble. You all wish to see it, don’t you?’ 

All the ring asserted the affirmative. 

‘Well, aunty, I will have nothing to do with it,’ 
gaily replied Lucy, overcome by the sweet incense 
of this practical flattery. ‘You must take on your- 
self the responsibility of dressing it again, if you 
meddle with it ;’ and the speaker tossed her bright 
head proudly. 

‘I knew she would consent,’ chuckled Mrs 
Hibberd, crossing over to the beauty, who bent 
herself for the sacrificial operation. Almost in an 
instant Lucy was partially hidden by the rolling 
shower of rich shining tresses which poured over 
shoulders and bosom, rippling all about her, two- 
thirds of the distance to her very feet, shrouding 
her in a natural veil, from out of which her laugh- 
ing face, again flushed with crimson, peeped 
bewitchingly. 

The exclamations of admiring surprise were 
most emphatic. The dames, whose own locks had 
bleached twenty years before, put out their brown 
fingers to touch Lucy’s hair, to convince themselves 
that its silk was real; some twisted it about their 
wrists and arms, others upheld it in their hands 
to feel its glossy weight. So occupied were they 
all, that a light, twice-repeated knock on the front- 
door had not been heeded by any one of them. 
Just as Lucy was gathering the front tresses in her 
arms, to throw them back over her shoulders, the 
door was pushed further inwards ; first, a splendid 
bouquet was visible, next an irreproachable shirt- 
wristband and coat-cuff advanced, and then the 
inquiring countenance of Mr Walter Dayton came 
in sight. All heads following Lucy’s alarmed 
glance, were instantly turned that way. Lucy 
herself screamed, and let her hair fall forwards 

in; and instantly the whole of the gossips 
constituted themselves the prompt avengers of the 
_intrusion. In a struggling rm they rushed to 
| the door, which was violently banged to in Mr 
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Dayton’s astonished face, the bouquet being crushed 

inst the door-jamb, where it remained de- 
molished. The ejected visitor was himself driven 
backwards a couple of yards into the little front- 
garden ; and as he turned away, re-arranging his 
dress, he saw the window crowded with old 
withered faces, Mr Walter Dayton’s call at Elm 
Cottage, whatever was the motive of it, had not 
turned out auspiciously. 


AMONG THE PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 


In ordinary weather, it is a month’s sail from the 
Golden Gateg to the group of islands called 
Marquesas, an@ indicated by a tiny mark on the 
map of Oceania, or the Pacific Ocean, on whose 
vast expanse are innumerable atoms of land, rich 
in wonderful natural beauty, and inhabited by 
strange specimens of the genus Man. When Mr 
Lamont * made the voyage, because trade was dull 
at California, with the intention of doing a stroke 
of business among the ‘natives’ during the winter, 
and getting back for ‘the season,’ he little antici- 
pated that a long detention among the savages (it 
seems a harsh term when applied to these gentle 
creatures) awaited him. Few men have ever 
fallen into a milder form of captivity, however, 
and been able to extract such ‘sweet uses’ 
from the temporary ‘adversity, in the way of 
addition to the scanty general stock of informa- 
tion respecting our congeners of the Southern 
Seas. Mr Lamont had the ill-fortune to experience 
considerable ill-usage, and some very detestable 
treachery, at the hands of his civilised friends and 
associates in connection with this expedition, who 
cut figures in the narrative of which the most 
unsophisticated savages might be ashamed; but 
the story of his involuntary sojourn among the 
strange people who tenant that portion of the 
world’s surface which most nearly resembles the 
Paradise of the poets, and the ‘ Afternoon-land’ of 
the Lotus-eaters, is singularly devoid of painful 
or repulsive features. Surely the gentlest and 
least pitiable of the wild men are these South 
Pacific Islanders, concerning whom we have gener- 
ally but vague notions, compounded of the incon- 
gruous images of cannibalism and Captain Cook. 

A slow but delightful voyage, with glorious skies 
and glittering seas, with a constant escort of 
tumbling porpoises and beautiful swift sea-birds, 
and when ‘land’ was sighted, numerous blue 
pinnacles, of nature’s architecture, standing out 
clear against the tropical sky in all its morning 
magnificence. As the sun climbed higher, and 
they sailed along the coast of Dominica, that tiny 
mark upon the map, that little speck upon the 
ocean, the blazing light poured itself over numerous 
bays, and deep valleys rich in such vegetation as 
the temperate zones have never dreamed of. The 
little island has its gallant, mighty mountain-guard 
too, and splendid bluffs which meet the measured, 
voluminous shock of the Pacific. As lonely as 
beautiful, the description of the scene might stand 
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for that of Paradise before Man came there, for 
they saw no human being as they sailed close in- 
shore, and went on their way some seventy miles 
further, landing at Typee Head by the aid of a 
whale-boat, and a pilot who had once been an 
officer in the British navy. In his crew, Mr Lamont 
first saw South Sea Islanders, These were fine 
manly fellows, with a proud bearing, an easy 
carriage, and splendidly tattooed. The process of 
tattooing communicates to them a fierceness of 
expression, in which their faces are naturally as 
deficient as their characters, which are generally 
gentle and timid, but not without cunning. 

Dominica is under French rule ; and the sale of 
arms and spirits to the natives is strictly prohibited. 
The political history of the beautiful island is thus 
briefly told: ‘A single company of soldiers and 
the man-o’-war in the bay are found sufficient to 
overawe the Marquesan savages, some thousands 
in number. The soldiers and sailors, with a few 
missionary clergy and some servants, comprise the 
French settlement. In the fort, there were at this 
time also two or three of the revolutionary chiefs 
of France, doomed to pass their exile in solitary 
confinement.’ Who are they? One would like to 
know the names of those who have exchanged the 
stir, the passion, the action, of the vehement 
political life of France in troublous times, for the 
awful apathy of a prison in the Pacific. There 
was no trading to be done there, and the foreign 
element interfered with the place from the pictu- 
resque point of view, which was fully attained at 
the island of Roahuga, famous for a profuse growth 
of the perfumed and precious sandal-wood. 

In all this narrative there is nothing coarse or 
horrible—nothing like the stories which Grant, 
Speke, Baker, and Boyle tell of the African and 
Bornean tribes. The often-made but usually 
inappropriate comparison of savages to children 
may be made with considerable correctness in the 
case of Mr Lamont’s South Sea friends; while the 
beauty of the scenery, the climate, the extraordinary 
resources existing in the utter absence of anything 
like what we call civilisation, lend the narrative a’ 
kind of fairy pantomime air of mingled picturesque- 
ness and grotesqueness. Morals, as morals are 
understood in Europe, these island folk have none, 
but they differ from other savages by being very 
happy without them. A wonderful absence of 
he of every kind is peculiarly noticeable 
among them, and their warfare is the funniest 
make-believe possible. The women are hand- 
some, with a lazy, harmonious kind of beauty, 
and they have delicately formed hands and feet. 
The queen of Roahuga came on board the stran- 
gers’ ship, and must have impressed them very 
ele «5 for a savage. She wore a sheet of 
white tapa, or native cloth, which, leaving her 
right arm bare, was cast over her left shoulder, and 
completely covered her form to the ankles. Her 
hair, raised entirely up round her head, was folded 
on one side into a kind of pinnacle, which was 
swathed in a roll of very fine tapa-like muslin. 
Her ears were perforated, and ornamented with 
curiously cut bones or ivory ; and around her neck 
| were some strings of scented nuts and wreaths of 
| flowers. The naked arm was tattooed elaborately, 
| from the finger-ends to near the shoulder, with a 
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deep blue tinge, which was not unbecoming ; and 
her feet and ankles seemed to be covered with 
beautifully worked blue stockings ; while blue lines 
were traced vertically on the lips, and an orna- 
mented scroll decorated the ears. This dainty 
savage queen was attended by a bevy of damsels as 
picturesque as herself, and more beautiful, who 
were attired in court costume ; but the visitors to 
the ship of humbler rank dispensed altogether with 
clothing, and boasted no other adornment than 
wreaths of fresh flowers round their necks. The 
prettiest of the bevy promptly made Mr Lamont a 

roposal of marriage, in the simplest possible style. 
Bie laid one hand on his arm, the other on her 
own bosom, and said: ‘Me, you!’ On receiving 
an acquiescent nod, she scampered off to tell her 
companions the good news, which they received 
with shouts of delight. 

The women delight in bathing and swimming, 
tumbling about for hours in the warm bright 
waves, and then washing off the sea-water, which 
they consider injurious to their skin, in the 
crystal-clear basins formed by the numerous cas- 
cades, The description of the islands and the 
tenants reminds one of a landscape of Calypso’s 
Isle by Turner, but Etty should have painted 
the nymphs. Nature is lavish of her purest and 
simplest productions, and art lends her next to 
no aid. The bread-fruit and the cocoa-nut are 
among the most precious and plentiful of her 
an The king’s table, to which Mr Lamont was 

idden, was spread as that of the first convive’s may 
have been. A broad banana-leaf served for the 
table-cloth : a roasted bread-fruit, like a large white 
loaf, smoking hot; delicious fish called ‘ bonita, 
cooked in leaves, formed the staple of the feast ; 
the dessert consisted of bananas, fayees, and roasted 
taro; and the beverage was the cool and delicious 
water from the young green cocoa-nut. This, 
under a tropical sky, in a hut of bamboo, cunningl 
contrived to combine perfect shade and hesonah 
ventilation, in the company of the gentlest and 
cleanest of savages, was an event certainly not 
deficient in the poetic element. After a good deal 
of cruising, with but little variety, among the com- 
paratively known islands, Mr Lamont and his very 

uncongenial associates steered for Aitutaké, taking 
en route Harvey Island, concerning which exqui- 
sitely beautiful little spot, he relates the following 
extraordinary story, characteristic of a phase of 
human nature by no means confined to the Pacific 
Islands : ‘ At the time of our visit, one white man, 
his two native wives, and some children, were the 
only occupants. He had formerly a companion in 
his exile, but, instead of being friendly to each 
other, these two inen became deadly enemies. He 
first departed with his wife to the opposite island, 
where they lived for some, years in a state of 
hostility, till the second retired from the place, 
leaving the other in undisputed possession. The 
island grows cocoa-nuts, sweet potatoes, and bana- 
nas in profusion. It has some stately forest trees, 
and the Cape Jessamine and other flowers deli- 
ciously perfume the air. 


perfectly contented with his lot. Fish, the eggs of 
sea-birds, and the young sea-fowl themselves, are 
excellent food ; and with these, and pig occasionally, 
together with bread, flour, and other necessaries 
purchased from the passing ships, he lived an easy 
and comfortable life.’ 

The arrival of the Californian ship at Aitutaké 


George, the occupant of | 
the island, with whom we did some trading, seemed | 


caused the natives great joy ; they regarded it as 
the commencement of a new trade. The traders’ 
object was the purchase of a cargo of oranges, and 
they bought the fruit at one of three markets, each 
being gravely presided over by a king, who kept a 
sharp look-out for any attempts at cheating. Surely 
a sight unequalled in the world since Ferdinand of 
the Two Sicilies, the ‘Naso’ of his loving lazzaroni, 
— at the fish-auctions at Naples, and voci- 
erously proclaimed the ‘ lots.’ 

Having seen enough to satisfy his curiosity, and 
avoided the dull season, Mr Lamont decided on 
returning to California, and set sail with a pleasant 
breeze. But, on the 6th January 1853, the ship 
struck on the Penrhyn Islands, mistaken for a 
cloud by the look-out; and the voyagers found 
themselves wrecked on an unknown shore, and 
surrounded, at earliest daybreak, by a crowd 
of yelling savages, who only yelled, however, 
and plundered, but did them no bodily harm, 
and, indeed, on the contrary, hel them ashore 
through the surf. A strange life began then 
for the white men, thus thrown on this hardly 
known, uncivilised coast ; and strangest of all for 
Mr Lamont, whose difficulties with the islanders 
seem always to have been exceeded by his diffi- 
culties with his own companions. Briton-like, he 
decided on impressing the savages at once with a 
due sense of the superiority of the intruders ; and 
advised his partner and the crew to do the same ; 
a suggestion which was carried out with immediate 
and striking advantage. There must be a good 
deal of general similarity between all stories of 
shi dank and sojourn in savage countries; the 
or ae must be put to the same kind of shifts, 
and suffer similar hardships, varying in degree only 
with climate and the means of subsistence ; but in 
this instance the shipwrecked men had to endure 
the terror of the supposed cannibalism of the 
unknown ‘ natives’ among whom they found them- 
selves ; and naturally imagined, when they were 
given food and shelter, that, like Sindbad and his 
companions, they were being fattened up for some 
festive occasion. Their fears—which proved wholly 
unfounded ; there is not a trace of cannibalism to 
be found in the narrative ; and Mr Lamont does 
not take the trouble to entertain the question—were 
increased by their discovery of a gloomy space, 
enclosed in trees, containing curious stones, like a 
miniature Stonehenge, and eminently suggestive of 
human sacrifices. 

There was no cordiality of feeling between Mr 
Lamont and his companions ; and in all that 
concerns them, his narrative is so confused that 
one really knows nothing about them, does not 
exactly make out what became of them, and cer- 
tainly does not care. The interest of the story 
centres in this one man, who, for an indefinite time 
—he does not give the date of his rescue—lived 
among the island people, going about from islet to 
islet, adopted by ae tribe in succession, finding 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, and especially 
aunts—the number of these relatives is extra- 
ordinary everywhere. He found a good many 
wives also, it must be acknowledged, and had some 
trouble with them also, particularly in the case of 
one very handsome young person, who could not 
be deterred from hunting vermin in the heads of 
her tribe. But this, though disgusting to travellers 
who have not graduated for savage lands by a 
sojourn in Spain, is almost the only personal enor- 
mity these harmless beings indulge in. In several 
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of the islands, their funeral rites are peculiar and 
simple, consisting of sewing the dead body up in 
matting, and suspending it from the ceiling—a 
ractice which resulted on one occasion in Mr 
pe knocking his head violently against one 
of his aunts, of whose decease he had not heard ; 
but they are delightful savages, for savages, for all 
that, and extraordinarily cleanly. They accepted 
Mr Lamont at once as a prince, and he received 
deputations from all the islets, just as Elijah Pogram 
did, and probably to much the same purpose. They 
danced horrible dances for his delight, and cut 
themselves with sharp shells in their enthusiasm of 
allegiance. They held extraordinary festivals called 
maras, and strange councils called pehus, and they 
testified extreme anxiety that he should always 
have a great deal to eat of the innocent food of those 
regions, and a touching interest in the state of his 
appetite. Of course, the different tribes which 
inhabit the several islands fight with each other, 
but it is harmless warfare. They discharge showers 
of spears at one another from behind the safe 
shelter of trees, make horrid noises, terrific faces, 
and derisive gestures; and when they chance to 
come to close quarters, they tear quantities of hair 
from each other’s heads. Trophies of this kind 
being triumphantly “ry after such battles, 
the women are in the habit of cutting their hair 
before going out to fight. 

Mr Lamont relates a story which singularly 
illustrates the gentle nature of these islanders. 
In one of his journeys with some native boys 
in search of ‘foodland,’ they came upon a waste 
place where all the trees were dead. ‘I endea- 
voured,’ he says, ‘to learn how the place through 
which we were passing became a desert, and 
why not a single tree bore a sheltering branch. 
The boys evidently understood my question, but 
said nothing ; and it was not until long afterward 
the mystery was solved. About twelve years pre- 
viously, a solitary white man had landed on the 
island—the first and only one before our appearance 
on it—and had swum ashore near this spot from 
some ship or boat. The savage appearance of the 
first natives he saw so frightened him, that at their 
approach he again plunged into the sea for refuge, 
‘but was speared and slain. Some time after this, 
the cocoa-nut trees in the neighbourhood died off, 
most likely from old ages but, as the natives believe, 
to punish them for their merciless destruction of 
the white man.’ On the beach near this place, Mr 
Lamont beheld a spectacle which naturalists will 
envy: this was none other than land-crabs a foot 
long, so tame that they disputed the path with him, 
viciously spreading out their great claws—and 
lobster, orange, blue, green, and scarlet, of which 
strange creatures he says: ‘On the approach of an 
enemy, they hurriedly retreat, stern foremost, pull- 
ing themselves back by their tails, and pushing 
at the same time with their enormous claws. If 
molested, they will start up a tree in this manner, 
their retreating motion, when ascending, having a 
most absurd appearance. Either there are very few 
animals in these islands, or Mr Lamont takes no 
interestinthem : noinformation respecting the fauna 
is to be gained from this book. The natives have 
some notion of another life ; and, vague as are the 
author’s statements, it may be gathered from them 
that their religious ideas are not impressed with 
the gloomy ferocity and fear which characterise 
those of the African and Bornean. It is chiefly 
from the ceremonies gone through on the occasion 
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of death that a notion of their ideas can be 
obtained, as their religion does not appear to have 
any formal development, either dogmatic or moral. 
They have no laws, though custom restricts the 
inhabitants of the islands from wandering, except 
on formal occasions of feud or friendship, and no 
government, and do admirably without it; and 
their household relations appear to be tenderly 
and honourably maintained. There is neither 
wealth nor poverty among them; nature gives 
them all enough ; and the climate they live in is 
health and wealth combined. 

The cocoa-nut and fish-diet tried Mr Lamont 
severely for a time, but he grew accustomed to it. 
All the tribes loved him, all the children particu- 
larly, and he soon learned to make himself intelli- 
gible to them. The island dialects are soft, and the 
voices, especially the women’s, trafnantes, and the 
gentle manners of the people, undemonstrative, 
except in grief, which they express with frantic 
energy. The ‘great chief’ Mahanta, who had been 
very kind to Lamont, died, and he went to visit 
Ocura, his widow, who had been his favourite wife. 
The story of the visit is very touching—of course 
it is very savage. ‘When I spoke of Mahanta’s 
goodness and friendship for me, she burst into a 
paroxysm of grief; and with piercing shrieks, ran 
towards her own house, from which we afterwards 
heard moaning and wailing, and oecasional bursts 
of grief ; at last some wilder screams mingled with 
several severe blows; then suddenly all was still. 
Even the loquacious natives, who had gathered 
round me, were silent for once. On entering the 
house, we found the graceful form of the wretched 
Ocura stretched senseless beside a cocoa-nut log, 
the blood disfiguring her deathlike features. She 
had beaten her head against the fallen tree until 
she had dropped senseless beside it, and it was 
with much difficulty that she was restored.’ The 
friendly and family relations which Mr Lamont 
formed with the islanders made his captivity 
endurable ; but his state of mind was extremel 
painful, notwithstanding ; and occasionally a - 
dening tide of recollections would surge up, and he 
would feel his life almost impossible to bear. 
Still, he hoped, and he drove despondency away 
by active occupation. 

The native fishing-parties interested him, and 
he joined them frequently. Immense excitement 
prevails on these occasions. The scene of opera- 
tions is the lagoons, the implements, bamboo 
branches and bag-nets. ‘With their long hair 
streaming, and their eyes gleaming with excite- 
ment, I saw them diving into the hollow curve 
of the breakers, soon to appear again some dis- 
tance off beyond the force of the waves. Men 
women, and children alike fearlessly plunged 
beneath the foam, seemingly as much at home 
as on land. The multitude in the sea, at first 
scattered over a considerable extent, now began to 
concentrate towards a point, not only keeping up 


| an incessant noise with the voice, but jumping 


half-way out of the water, and, as they descended, 
striking their elbows to their sides, and clapping 
their hands, producing a report like a pistol-shot. 
I now observed shoals of flying-fish skimming the 
water in terror in every direction, often rising beyond 
the nets of the circle of men, who raised their arms 
to catch them, and often escaping in their flight 
the baskets of the outer guard of women and 
children. These flying-fish are about the size of 
herrings. A certain quantity is laid aside as a 
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sacrifice to the spirit, who, however, does not 


nobly, begad ! had promised that assistance. While 


appear to claim it. It is then divided among the| Sir Piers could marry any time, her chance of . 
men, women not being permitted to touch the| Deverill was not worth thinking about. But let 
sacred food. Only of this ideal kind is the oppres- | her marry Sir Piers, and the whole question was ra 
sion practised towards women among oo a settled for ever; and he (the frank old soldier) gc 
> pa aii a he cena ae saved from the consequences of—well! his folly, o 
acquaintance we have had the pleasure of making | “Y 3 only the law called such folly by an ugly D. 
so extensively of late years. name, and what he had done was sometimes styled th 
When at length a ship, the John Appleton, | —forgery. iw 
whaler, of New Bedford, came in sight of the| Shrinking away from him, Cecil had promised, 
beautiful cluster of islands, and the hour of Mr} in a dry, harsh voice, that which her noble-hearted ca 
Lamont's deliverance was come, the natives opposed | 414 parent had so unselfishly asked of her. She ei 
his departure clamorously, even menacingly. They | _ 14 give up Gordon Orme; she would marry di 
could not comprehend why he should wish to leave | .. 5,. m3 i 
them: all the ties which were but wearisome | Sit Piers Deverill, if he asked her; she would bi 
shemee, to him, were dear realities to the simple | Make her father’s honour secure—save him, save le 
creatures. It is painful to think that he left them | their name. And then, she had shrunk away from fc 
at the last the memory of threats and violence. her sire’s maudlin, champagne-begotten gratitude C 
and caresses, white and shivering, as though she 
had gotten her death-hurt, and spoke never another tl 
MAKING THEIR GAME: | word. Death-hurt or not, she had to go to Lady a 
A LIFE-DRAMA, IN THREE ACTS. Oswestry’s ball. ‘The absence of the favourite a 
would have been remarked ; and all sorts of stories “s 
a ee oe might be set about, the colonel swore, nervously. ‘ 
Scexz IIl.—Pank Lanz. A Batcony, anp THE Roapwar. Besides, Deverill was to be there; and perhaps iM 
Tx same day, or rather two in the morning of | he might—eh, who knew ?—that very night! No; 
the next. A long line of carriages is waiting in| she must go, begad! t 
Park Lane to take up; but Lady Oswestry’s ball| And so, in her dainty ball-robes, and wearing 
will be kept going for another hour or two yet.|a mask that hid her gnawing anguish bravely, 1 
The heat, even in those spacious salons of| the martyr went. As she passed up the broad 7 


hers, is terrific to-night; and they have left a 
space here and there in the striped canvas that 
encloses the balcony, through which the cool air 
may find its way to the panting crowd within. 
At one of these sowpirails, framed as it were in 
it, and coming out sharply against the glare of light 
behind, stand two people. The winter-garden is 
crowded, but just at this moment they have the 
long balcony to themselves, He is standing a little 
behind her, his head bent over her shoulder, as his 
low, pleading, passionate voice murmurs in her 
ear; she, with a pale, sad, fair face, looks away, 
with violet eyes, where the big tears have gathered, 
across the Park, and keeps her hands clasped 
tightly together, and upon the rail of the balcony. 

It is Gordon Orme and Cecil Trevelyan, the 
favourite. Gordon has spoken at last, and has 
got his answer—such an answer as Frank Drasdyl 
prophesied he would get; as Cecil had promised 
the frank old soldier, her sire, that night when, 
after the Richmond dinner, she and the colonel 
had driven back to town alone, she would give him. 

Never in all her life to come did she forget that 
drive in the pure June moonlight, that seemed to 
daze and sicken her, hearing what she heard from 
her father’s lips. Trevelyan had nerved himself 
to tell her why it was that she could never marry 
Gordon Orme; must marry—did she hear ?—must 
marry the owner of Deverill, and the sooner the 
better. It was necessary for his—his honour, did 
she hear? that this trust-money he had—in short, 
she understood. And how was he to raise sufficient 
to meet half the claim that might be made upon 
him at any day, except with the assistance of his 


staircase on the frank old soldier’s rather shaking 
arm, how the women envied her! how the best 
men in London crowded round her, their queen! 
And their queen, whose lips smiled upon them 
as usual, whose voice never faltered, whose low 
sweet laugh was as silvery as ever, was think- 
ing that any day, now, might see her deposed, 
discrowned, pointed at by these very men and 
women as the daughter of the man who had 
betrayed his trust, tarnished his noble name, by— 
a felony. And she must save him, at the cost of 
all the happiness of all her life to come! Ah! 
my brothers, how many martyrs of this sort, think 
you, do you and I pass under the brilliant lamp- 
light, among laughing, talking, jostling ball-room 
crowds, night after night, unwittingly? This 
martyr wore no martyr’s crown that our eyes could 
have seen, but look how steadily, how unflinch- 
ingly she is standing at the stake now! 

_ Gordon Orme has spoken, and got his answer. It 
is done. She has laid down all that made life 
beautiful and happy to her—their love, their life 
together. Plead as he may, he can never get her 
to revoke that sentence that is gone out against 
him. The torture is killing her, but she bears it 
without moan or cry. Only those heavy tears 
gather in the violet eyes, that she turns away her 
head from him to hide. 

Then he, stung by what seems her treachery to 
him, grows mad, and speaks words to her that are 
more cruel than all, and with a bitter taunt, turns 
on his heel and leaves her. 

It is Count Gliska who comes next on to the 
balcony, it is the count who gives Miss Trevelyan 


intended son-in-law, who, most generously and 


his arm back to the ball-room; and presently, 
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where she and Gordon Orme were standing, you 
see Sir Piers Deverill and his bosom-friend. 

‘Gad! Emil, says Sir Piers, in an excited and 
rather thick and incoherent voice—he has drunk a 

ood deal more champagne, for some reason or 
other, than is good for him to-night—‘it’s done at 
last! She’s mine, my boy! She’ll be Lady 
Deverill in a month, as you said she ought to be 
this morning ; and then, with the colonel to back 
us, we may snap our fingers at that cursed’—— 

‘Hush!’ the count said authoritatively ; ‘be 
cautious, gue diable! The game is not won yet 
either. We have not done with that fierce-eyed 
diablesse so easily, I fancy’ 

‘Bah! What do I care for her now!’ the other 
broke out in his drunken insolence. ‘Damn her! 
let her do her worst. They’ll keep the thing dark, 
for their own sakes, when once I’m married to 
Cecil. Gad! Emil, didn’t she look heavenly, eh ?’ 

‘But you are not married to her yet, imbecile !’ 
the other said, ignoring his friend’s raptures 
altogether, and at Deverill’s presumptuous 
self-confidence, which he found more difficult to 
deal with than his despondency a few hours back— 
‘you are not married to her yet: and you never 
will be, if you lose your head like this, Attention 
now! When do they leave town ?’ 

‘Thursday !’ Sir Piers returned, more soberly, 
but sulkily. 

‘And to-day is Tuesday. That will do. We 
leave by the express at nine, to-day, remember. 
You will be safer at Deverill than here.’ 

‘I’m safe enough!’ growled Sir Piers. 

‘Safe?’ retorted the count in a savage whisper— 
‘safe? with that brand upon your arm’ 

‘What of that? How’s she to see it? And if 
she can’t swear to me without seeing it, why’—— 

‘Folly! Suppose she chooses to proclaim her 
belief to all the world? Suppose she challenges 

ou to shew the mark upon you? Suppose she 
ies some one to spy it out, in = sleep, as - 
are dressing, in fifty ways? at then? No. 
We must go down there. If she appears, I shall 
know ; and then, as I told her, let her look to her- 
. Weare safer there. And now go back to la 
belle Cécile, and let people see she is yours,’ 

Deverill went off, glad to escape from his mentor. 
The mentor stood watching him with a not very 
pleasant smile. 

‘Idiot !’ was the count’s uncomplimentary reflec- 
tion on his friend. ‘The game is hard to play 
with such a partner ; but it will be ended soon, and 
the stakes will have been worth the playing for: 
and then, @ nous deux, Pepita !’ 

He gloated for a moment, like a pale satyr, over 
some mental vision or other ; then his face grew 
thoughtful and anxious again. 

‘Dangerous, dangerous!’ he muttered ; ‘but we 
can beat her yet, I think. Perhaps Mathias may 
have news by this. Let us see.’ He leaned over 
the rail of the balcony, and whistled a short sharp 
whistle with a dog-call that hung on his watch- 
chain. Lower down Park Lane, from out the 
shadow the trees in the Park cast upon the road- 
way, came, almost directly, an answering echo. 
The linkmen waiting outside wondered who was 
whistling for acab. The count listened attentively. 
The echo from the other side of the road, under the 
trees, answered him again. ‘ Diable!’ he said half 
aloud, turning away back to the ball-room ; ‘danger! 
What is it ?’ 

Down in the roadway, a brougham had pulled 


up at the end of the line, close to the kerb. A 
man with a gray paletot flung over an elaborate 
evening-dress, had got out. e Jehu of the next 
carriage was snoring on his box, like his confrére 
in front of him. No one noticed the man in the 
gray paletot. Assured of this, he put his head into 
the window of the brougham from which he had 
just alighted. He might have been taken now for 
some devoted youth exchanging a last good-night 
with some pet partner; and in truth it was a 
woman’s voice that asked: ‘All clear, Pedro?’ 
The voice proceeded from the brougham, and spoke 
in Spanish. 

‘As the palm of your hand!’ replied the man 
in the gray paletot. 

So it was, on the pavement. In the roadway, a 
street-Arab was loafing, barefooted, along the 
Indian-file of carriages, on the look-out, pean 
for some chance job from one of the gorgeous 
Jeameses blossoming, greatcoat-less that balmy 
night, in purple and ar and rich hues generally ; 
only the street-Arab didn’t seem to be very keenly 
on the look-out for anything. He crept noiselessly 
~—- the dusty road till he reached the end of 
the file. The night was so still that his ears caught 
the sound of voices quite distinctly—the voices we 
have heard speaking at the window of the brougham 
—at some little distance. The street-Arab nope 
at once, and glanced about him. No one 
noticed him: he glided on. The driver of the 
brougham wasnodding already. Inanother momen 
the street-Arab had stolen, unnoticed still, behin 
the iage ; and, bent forward, with his ragged 
head just hidden by the back-board, was li 
with breathless eagerness to the brief dialogue in 
progress between the gray paletot on the pavement 
and the occupant of the miniature brougham. 

‘You understand, then, what you have to do?’ 
the woman’s voice asked; and Emil, Comte Gliska, 
would have recognised that voice easily enough. 

‘Perfectly,’ responded Gray Paletot. 

‘Good! You will mingle with the crowd, and 
make sure it is he, as he comes out,’ 

‘That will be easy.’ 

‘Then you will give her, the fair-haired girl, 
this. Find some means to do it cleverly.’ 

‘ That will be less easy,’ nded Gray Paletot, 
taking a folded scrap of ‘paper that was passed to him 
out of the iage-window. ‘And why not send it 
her as a letter, after all ?’ 

‘ How could I be certain she got it? That pale 
man would think of everything.’ 

‘The pale man will be with her presently. 

‘But - need not suspect you. You could drop 
it into her hands through the window.’ 

‘ As you will,’ the other returned. ‘ But is it not 
time for me to take up my position down there? 
I see women’s dresses under the awning; and, 
hark! they are calling the names. Do you not 
hear? The ball is over.’ 

‘Lady Clancrankie’s carriage stops the way!’ 
bawled a linkman in the distance. 

‘Good!’ said the occupant of the brougham. ‘Go, 
Pedro. I shall be back here, at this corner, in half 
an hour, to wait for you. Go!’ 

Gray Paletot lounged off without any further 
reply than a nod. <A jerk of the check-string woke 
up the nodding driver, and the brougham turned 
round, and drove away slowly towards Cumberland 
Gate. 

The street-Arab was pattering along the pave- 
ment, following close upon Gray Paletot. ere 
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had gathered a considerable crowd of waifs and 
strays and nondescripts, besides the gorgeous 
flunkies in waiting, on either side of the foot-cloth 
reaching to the kerb-stone, under the striped 
awning at Lady Oswestry’s. Into this crowd Gray 
Paletot, his hands in his kets, edged himself. 
If he was noticed at all, on probably taken 
for some cavalier waiting dutifully for the women- 
kind he was in attendance upon, though the 
ragged street-Arab close behind him had another 
opinion. 

Lady Clancrankie and her daughters sed 
out. Other chaperons and their charges followed. 
Carriage after carriage took up its burden, and 
drove off. Gray Paletot had made his way by 
degrees, with a calm assurance that did him in- 
finite credit, into the entrance-hall, looking exactly 
like any other duly accredited guest. The street- 
Arab never lost sight of him, though, for a 
second, 

‘Colonel Trevelyan’s carriage!’ roared the link- 
men. 

a out,’ returned the watchful Jeames 


And, leaning on Sir Piers Deverill’s arm, and 
closely followed by the colonel and Count Gliska, 
Miss Trevelyan came down the staircase, through 
the hall, on to the foot-cloth across the pavement. 
The count’s eyes roved about uneasily ; suddenly, 
they encountered those of the street-Arab in the 
crowd. It was odd; but between those two ed 
a lightning-glance of intelligence. Gray Paletot 
sang out side by side with Cecil Trevel an. 

ere was a slight stoppage in the front, ca by 
the departure of some t personage, and the 
colonel’s party had to halt. The light of the 
lamps fell full on Sir Piers Deverill’s face as he 
looked up to see the cause of the delay. 

‘It is he,’ muttered Gray Paletot. 

The footman opened the door of the colonel’s 

iage, and flung down the steps, Cecil gathered 
her skirts about her, preparatory to getting in. 
The colonel exchanged ceuled good-nights with his 
future son-in-law, and his future son-in-law’s bosom- 
friend. Gray Paletot drew something from his 
mo. The street-Arab edged his way close to 

im. When Miss Trevelyan dropped her bouquet, 
Sir Piers, the count, Gray Paletot, all sprung 
forward to recover it at once. The street-Arab 
was before them all. It was he who picked up the 
bouquet, and restored it to its owner. It was also 
he whose bare foot was set upon a scrap of paper 
which his awkward eagerness had, somehow, 
knocked out of Gray Paletot’s hand, when the 
latter had stoo so gallantly to save Miss 
Trevelyan’s faded flower. 

With a sentence or two of the true, shrill, caustic 
London sstreet-insolence at the injured one’s 
objurgation, the street-Arab lounged away towards 
Piccadilly, as the Trevelyans’ carriage drove off. 
Turning in the same direction, Sir Piers Deverill 
and his friend came face to face with Gray Paletot, 
yet blaspheming in his native tongue at his mis- 
adventure. Something in the glare of this man’s 
eyes as they rested on Deverill attracted the watch- 
ful Emil’s attention, in passing him. 

‘Aha!’ he whispered to his companion ; ‘there 
is the enemy!’ 

‘Where?’ And Deverill started—the effect of 
the Clicquot was omen. 

‘The man in gray behind us. He comes from 
the fierce-eyed one, I will swear. That was the 
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danger, then. Peste !—Mathias will have some- 
thing to tell us presently.’ 

‘ Mathias ?” 

‘Yes. You saw that poor devil in tatters who 
picked up your Cécile’s bouquet just now ?’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘That was the player who is playing our game, 
trés-cher—that was Mathias.’ 


THE THIRD ACT. 
Scene I,—Tue 9.15 Express, Compartment 95B. 


‘Where for, mum?’ inquired the guard of the 
west-country express, on the platform of the Pad- 
dington Station. ‘Truro? All right, mum; through- 
carriage here ;’ and he opened the door of com- 
— 95B. An old lady, enveloped in a long, 

ark silk travelling-cloak, closely veiled, and wit 

only a pair of keen black eyes, and a very candid 
jet-black ‘front’? brought well on to the wrinkled 
forehead, shewing in the depths of a vast bonnet of 
the ‘ coal-scuttle’ pattern, got into the carriage after 
a cursory inspection of its only other occupant, and 
proceeded to establish herself to her satisfaction in 
@ corner. 

The pee sole occupant of compartment 
95B, a man with a thin, dark face, half-hidden 
by a magnificent beard, looked up from his Punch, 
and scowled savagely at the intruder. 

The guard saw that, and grinned. The man in 
the beard had not tipped him ; and there was a big 
cigar-case lying beside him on the seat. 

‘Put a stopper on his smoke, the old gal has !’ 
chuckled the gratified official. ‘Serve him right 
too,’ 

Possibly, because he thought there would be 
hardly time, the justly irritated owner of the big 
cigar-case made no attempt to change carriages 
then ; but, after that one savage look at his fellow- 
traveller in the opposite corner, resumed his study 
of Punch sulkily. 

The old lady produced a book in large old- 
fashioned type from her reticule, and began to 
read too. 

A little lower down the platform, a man, neither 
short nor tall, neither thin nor stout—a man the 
colour of whose eyes and hair was utterly uncertain, 
and who wore no beard whatever ; whose face, and 
dress, and manner would have allowed him to pass 
anywhere with nearly as little notice as though he 
had been in the receipt of fern-seed, and so walked 
invisible—a man simply nondescript, stood hum- 
ming an air that no one would have recognised, 
apparently seeing, doing, thinking of nothing 
whatever. 

And yet not a single incident or person in all 
that shifting, bustling, motley crowd escaped those 
vacuous-looking eyes of his ; yet this man had an 
errand there, and his thoughts were busy. 

He had seen the old lady enter the Truro through- 
carriage, just as he had seen the man with the 
beard enter it five minutes previously ; and he 
moved slowly along the platform towards compart- 
ment 95B. 

‘She ain’t here again to-day,’ he was saying to 
himself, with no more expression on his smooth 
face than if it had been a mask—which indeed it 
was. ‘No; nothing like her. She twigs we’re fly 
on her, I expect ; finds she can’t get away without 
our knowing it, and means to keep quiet a bit. 
It’s no go at present, she thinks. She’s right. 
More it is.’ 
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Humming the unrecognisable air, the nondescript 
personage passed by the open windows of the Truro 
through-carriage. 

If you had watched them ever so closely, you 
couldn’t have guessed whether his vacuous eyes 
glanced into the compartments or not; and yet 
not a single face escaped them, nor a single detail. 
They noted the two occupants of compartment 
95B, their appearance, their dress, nay, the very 
Punch and book they were —— reading : 
photographed, as it were, the chocolate-lined inte- 
rior so accurately that their owner could have given 
a description of it next moment without omitting 
the most trifling particular. 

He passed along. 


‘She ain’t there, he told himself. ‘She may 
have tried a Swindon or branch carriage, forward, 
perhaps ; or left by the other line. But I don’t 


think she’d find it easy to give Brent the go-by, 
either. He’s been on the look-out there for the 
last week, and reports nothing. There’ll be nothing 
to telegraph to the count this morning.’ 

‘ Who’s he after ?’ muttered the guard, turning to 
look at the nondescript as he went up the platform 
to the forepart of the train. ‘He’s on the spot for 
some one, [’ll be bound.’ 

The last bell rang, the whistle shrieked ; the 
9.15 express began to move out of the station. 

The watcher, who seemed to be watching nothing, 
assed the occupants of every carriage as they went 
y in imperceptible review once more—the occu- 

pants of compartment 95B like all the rest. 

The old lady and the man with the beard were 
sitting exactly as he had seen them last, in opposite 
corners, reading as steadily as ever. 

‘ All right!’ decided the reviewer, and departed, 
satisfied that, at least in the sense he meant, all was 
right ; and that the person, or persons, in whom 
he was interested had not left London that morning 
by the 9.15 express, 

Of course you know who he is? You saw him 
last, a week ago, in the roadway in Park Lane, on 
the night of Lady Oswestry’s ball. He was the 
ragged, barefooted, shock-headed street-Arab who 
picked up Cecil Trevelyan’s bouquet. He is playing 
(for ahandsome consideration) Count Gliska’s game 
now, as he was then; and he (never calls but) 
allows himself to be known as Mr Mathias ; and is 
a secret agent of deservedly highest repute with 
certain people. 

By the time Mr Mathias had walked as far as 
the front entrance of the Great Western Hotel on 
his way back eastwards, the west-country express 
had got fairly under-way, and was clearing mile 
after mile of straggling, unkempt suburb with 
smoothly increasing speed. Presently, it was rush- 
ing full-swing down the line, at a pace that would 
know no check till it made its first halt, eighty 
miles away, at Swindon. But almost before it had 
got three times its own length from the departure- 
platform, the conduct of the two passengers in 
compartment 95B had become remarkable. The 
old lady in one corner had flung away her big 
book ; the man with the beard had dropped his 
Punch ; and the pair were leaning forward, lookin 
into each other’s eyes, and laughing that inwa 
laugh, that, like an internally bleeding hurt to the 
sufferer, generally bodes no good to other people. 
Then the old lady freed herself with scornful 
impatience of her henry gold spectacles, and the 
coal-scuttle bonnet, and the elaborate ‘ front,’ swept 
away the painted lines and wrinkles from her face 


and forehead ; and Mr Mathias would have found 
no difficulty, now, at all events, in recognising in 
her the fierce-eyed Judith of the Row, over whose 
doings he had been watching for the last week. 
And in her companion he would have recognised, 
now that he was divested of the magnificent dark 
beard that had so perfectly disguised him five 
minutes before, the man in the gray paletot he had 
encountered one night in Park Lane ; and whose 
warning note to Cecil Trevelyan he had so neatly 
intercepted ; and this time, and for perhaps the 
first time in his life, Mr Mathias woul have had 
to acknowledge himself beaten. 

‘ Excellent!’ said the fierce-eyed one, when she 
had sufficiently enjoyed that ill-boding, silent 
laughter of hers—‘ excellent! He never even 
suspected us.’ 

‘The spy,’ returned the other, speaking, as she 
had eee in Spanish—‘are you sure he was 
there ?” 

‘The man who, in one disguise or another, has 
been dogging me for the last week, was at the 
station this morning. This time, he wore no dis- 

ise ; but I knew him, Pedro—I knew him when 
pont his mask of a face at the window just now. 
He looked in twice; but he never recognised either 
of us, I am sure,’ 

‘Then the enemy will have no warning of our 
coming ; we strike him unawares. Good. Pepita, 
how are we going to strike him ?’ 

Only the tierce flash of her eyes answered him. 

‘I obey you blindly enough, do I not ?’ he went 
on; ‘but is it not time that I should see a little ? 
What are we going to do down there ?” 

‘Yes; it is time, perhaps,’ she replied, after a 
second pause ; ‘and this is my plan.’ 

He drew closer to her, and bent forward his 
head eagerly to listen. 

‘That letter which miscarried’—— 

‘Caramba !’ he broke in, half-angrily ; ‘how 
could I suspect’ —— 

‘I am not blaming you; it would hardly be 
fair. But it only warned Mim, and not her, as I 
had intended,’ 

‘You think he got it—Gliska ?’ 

‘Who else ?’ she said impatiently. ‘It had dis- 
appeared, you say, with the man in rags who picked 
up the fair-haired girl’s bouquet when you looked 
for it afterwards. The man in rags was a spy—the 
same spy who has watched me for days ; and the 
spy was Gliska’s. He forgets nothing, that pale 
devil!’ 

‘ Well?’ 

‘Well, as I say, I had only warned him, and 
not his victim. Even if it had been possible, there 
was no time to —— the warning. The next day, 
they all left London together. That was Gliska’s 
doing. Then a watch was set on me—Gliska again— 
lest I should follow them without his being warned 
of my coming. You see the advantage that inter- 
cepted letter gave him over me: it gave him time ; 
it forced me to change my plan. Till that plan 
was ripe, I kept quiet. His spies have made their 
report. He thinks perhaps I am beaten, and have 
thrown up the game. Let them wait till to-night !’ 

The man opposite her listened more attentively 
than ever. Another twenty-four hours at most 
would see the game in which he was a partner won 
or lost ; and he had a strong reason for wishing it 
well won. 

‘I had m 


plan soon setttled again, she con- 
tinued ; ‘I 


ought of Gordon Orme.’ 
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‘Ah! the avocato, cousin, lover ? 

‘Yes ; the rejected one—rejected for Sir Piers 
Deverill,’ she sneered savagely ; ‘I thought of this 
Gordon Orme. It seemed tome reasonable enough 
to suppose he would play my game, if I could shew 
him it was worth his while. Anyway, I determined 
to try to make him. To see him was easy enough. 
I told Vere Brabazon, from whom I had heard his 
story, to bring him to supper, the other night, after 
the Opera. He came. en the others were gone, 
he and I had a long conversation’ 

‘I know that!’ the other said, with a not very 
amiable look. ‘I left him with you.’ 

‘Jealous? Bah! that was folly, Pedro,’ 

‘I am jealous of your shadow, Pepita. But go on. 

‘For all his English pride and phlegm, I found 
him ready enough for what I wanted. He was 
wild, mad with rage, and grief, and love for his 
lost Cecil. Not lost, perhaps, I told him. What 
if he could prove, by m oa, that his rival was an 
impostor ?—You should have seen his face, Pedro, 
when I said that!—How could I prove that, he 
asked. I told him just enough to sult my p > 
then. He was in the right mood to do anything 
I wanted to save his cousin, and to win her back. 
The next day, he went where we are going. Down 
there, he is well known, it seems.’ 

‘And yet you sent him? Gliska will hear of 
his arrival.’ 

‘That is part of my plan. Gliska has seen him. 


Two days Gordon Orme went to the house— 
Trevelyan Priory, it is called—where his cousin 
lives. Gliska and the other were there at the time. 


He went to see his uncle. His uncle, the old 
colonel, would not see him: Gliska’s doing, you 
understand. For some reason or other, the colonel 
means his daughter to marry Sir Piers Deverill; 
an interview with his daughter’s old lover would 
consequently be unpleasant and unpolitic. Gordon 
Orme asked to see his cousin, She was ill, they 
told him, and could see no one. Following my 
directions, he went away, quietly—went back to 
his hotel in Truro, and wrote to me what had 
occurred. He got a message by the telegraph from 
me this morning. To-day, he will find some means 
of communicating with his cousin. To-night, 
between nine and ten, he will be waiting for her 
and for me at a place we had already agreed on, 
in case of need. She is to make her way to the 
rendezvous in such fashion as to be perceived, but 
not prevented. You see? She will be followed, by 
one, at least, perhaps by both of them—he and 
Gliska; by the colonel too, it may be. They will 
find her with her old lover. There will be a scene, 
and then I appear. Once face to face with him, 
I answer for the rest! The hour of my vengeance 
will have struck!’ 

‘I see!’ her listener returned. ‘A bold plan, 
Pepita, yet hazardous and dangerous, it seems to 
me 


‘How?’ 

*To begin—the avocato is to communicate with 
his cousin, you say. How? Gliska, knowing he 
is near, will watch all the closer’ 

‘I count on that. It is to bring him and the 
other to mount at the Priory, as it were, 
that I make Gordon Orme shew himself. Do you 
not see it is essential that they should be there P 

‘I see that.’ 

‘As to how he will communicate with her, I 
leave that to his lover's ingenuity, He must and 
he will find a way.—What next ?” 


B, 


‘ How if, after all, she will not come—is pre- 
vented ? 

‘That has been provided against. In that case, 
he, Gordon Orme, and I force our way, by any 
and every means, into the old man’s presence.— 
But the fair-haired girl will come, Pedro, you will 
see.’ 

‘ But there is danger to yourself.’ 

‘From whom? He will not dare !’ 

‘He may turn, when the game is lost beyond 
hope—even he. And Gliska ?’ 

he set her cruel under-jaw and strong white 
teeth like a panther at bay, as she answered: 
‘ Gliska threatened me once ; and what he threatens 
he can do. But when this game is fairly won by 
us, I shall have nothing more to fear from him. 
Let him look to himself! I told him there was 
war to the knife between us. What mercy he 
would shew me, let him expect from me—no more.’ 

The other met the murderous look in her eyes 
with rather less of coarse admiration in his own 
than usual. ‘Caramba!’ he swore; ‘you are a 
terrible foe, Pepita. But you are right. It is life 
against life. Let him look to himself!’ 

Neither spoke for some little time after this. 
Smoothly and swiftly the express rushed down the 
line ; nearer and nearer was coming the crisis in 
the dark game that had begun three months before, 
that wild March night, on the Quai de Marie, at 
Calais—nearer and nearer the end. 

‘Where are you to meet him?’ Pedro asked 
presently. 

‘By an oak-tree, which stands close to the 
opening of an old mine long since found useless 
and disused. They call it “ heumamh Folly.” 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A PAPER read at the Royal Society, ‘On some 
Alterations in the Composition of Carbonate-of- 
Lime Waters, depending on the Influence of Vege- 
tation, Animal Life, and Season,’ is well worth the 
attention of all who keep an aquarium, or are 
interested in the supply of pure water for drinking 
purposes. It has been noticed that, during the 
summer months, a considerable deposit takes place 
on the glass of an aquarium most exposed to sun- 
light. This is carbonate of lime, and very soon it 
becomes covered with a thick growth of conferve, 
which is ‘at times so abundant, that the water 
seems almost converted into a solid green sub- 
stance. The growth of this plant has commonly 
been regarded as harmful ; but, on the contrary, it 
is beneficial, for it diminishes the hardness of the 
water—a fact that should not be lost sight of by 
those who require a soft and healthful water for 
domestic purposes. The richer the water is in 
carbonic acid, the more abundant is the vegetation ; 
hence it happens that some well-waters, when 
pumped into tanks, and exposedjto sunlight, become 
rapidly pervaded by a plentiful crop of the thready 
lant. 
: Where a water-supply flows over calcareous 
strata, there should be no fish in the stream, for 
they tend to increase the hardness of the water. 
In an aquarium containing a few lumps of rock- 
work and gravel, the fish can breathe without 
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inconvenience, notwithstanding the increase of 
carbonic acid according to the season, for the acid 
is rendered harmless by being held in combination 
with carbonate of lime. By a beautiful provision 
of nature, the combination is a feeble one, so that 
the fresh-growing vegetation easily overcomes it, 
and resolves it once more into its elements, and the 
purifying action of the plant becomes complete. 

Dr Mueller, F.R.S., the government botanist at 
Melbourne, has published a Report on Australian 
Vegetation, in which he endeavours to shew that 
the prosperity of the colony, indeed of the whole 
country, is mainly dependent on the multiplica- 
tion of trees. The conditions are not unfavour- 
able, for Victoria can shew the tallest trees in the 
world, various specimens of Eucalyptus from 400 
to 500 feet in height, and from 50 to 80 feet in 
circumference. Some of the Zucalypti and acacias 
are of quick growth, which is an important advan- 
tage: the latter have been introduced as shelter to 
the cinchona plantations in India. A pound- 
weight of Eucalyptus seeds would suffice for 
thousands of trees; and Dr Mueller points out that 
many persons might make a good living by collect- 
ing the seeds for sale. His remarks on their pro- 
pagation are deserving of earnest consideration. 
In Australian vegetation, he observes, the colonists 
possess the means to obliterate the rainless zones 
of the globe, to spread woods over their deserts, 
and thereby to mitigate the distressing drought, 
and get rid of the fearfully hot and dusty wind 
which at present brings misery whenever it blows. 
‘How much lasting good,’ he continues, in eloquent 
words, ‘ might be effected by the mere scattering of 
seeds of our drought-resisting acacias, eucalypts, 
and casuarinas, at the termination of the hot 
season, along any water-course, or even along the 
crevices of rocks, or over bare sands or hard clays, 
after refreshing showers! Even the rugged escarp- 
ments of the desolate ranges of Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco might become wooded ; even the Sahara 
itself, if it could not be conquered, and rendered 
habitable, might have the extent of its oases vastly 
augmented ; fertility might be secured again to 
the Holy Land, and rain to the Asiatic plateau, or 
the desert of Atacama, or timber and fuel be fur- 
nished to Natal and La Plata. An experiment, 
instituted on a bare ridge near our metropolis 
(Melbourne), demonstrates what may be done.’ 
We trust that so promising an experiment will be 
repeated and imitated in all naked lands until the 
whole earth shall rejoice in its mantle of green. 

Many persons as well as chemists and artificers 
have often experienced the want of a good cement. 
They may supply themselves by dissolving gutta- 
percha in chloroform, until it assumes almost the 
appearance of liquid honey. This is to be spread 
on the surfaces which are to be joined, and left to 
dry, after which, on being warmed and pressed 
together, they firmly unite. By this method, an 
economical Paterfamilias may put patches on his 
own and his children’s boots in a way scarcely to 
be detected, and impervious to damp. 

Professor Mulder, a well-known Dutch chemist, 


has made a series of experiments with a view to 
prepare an answer to the question—What paint 
will best preserve iron from rusting? The question 
is a practical one, and important to thousands of 
persons engaged in mechanical arts, and Mulder 
has answered it with his accustomed accuracy. 
His experiments were made with linseed oil, 
poppy-seed oil, and nut oil. He denies the exist- 
ence of that ‘albuminous or mucilaginous matter’ 
which has so long been talked of as the cause of 
the slow drying of oil: and he recommends as the 
very best colourless drying oil, the following pre- 
paration: ‘Boil common linseed oil two hours 
with three per cent. of red lead, filter it, and 
expose it to sunlight in large shallow vessels, the 
air over it being frequently renewed.’* Professor 
Mulder further declares that oil-paint is unsuitable 
to prevent the rusting of iron, and that coal-tar 
contains the best materials for a protecting coat. 

The use of petroleum as fuel for steam-boiler 
furnaces is again discussed and experimented on in 
the United States as well as in this country. a 
Report published by authority of the Navy Depart- 
ment four years ago, it is stated that, while with 
coal sixty minutes were required to generate steam, 
twenty-eight minutes only were required with the 
oil: hence the saving would be great of time, of 
space for stowage, of numbers of stokers and coal- 
heavers, who would not be wanted ; and the fire 
could always be put out in sixteen seconds. 

Mr Gaffield, a glazier of New York, has made an 
interesting series of experiments and observations 
on the effect of sunlight on glass, the results of 
which are published in the leading scientific journal 
of the United States. This effect is so marked, 
that ordinary persons would be astonished on being 
told that all glass changes colour on exposure to the 
sun: the change can be seen from day to day by 
careful observation. Commonly, the original pale 
green colour gives place to yellow or purple; and 
glass which contains manganese is affected through- 
out its entire thickness, so that after polishing off 
an inscription which has been years on the surface, 
it can still be read in the substance of the glass. 
Photographers who buy cheap glass for their sky- 
lights are subject to serious loss by the change of 
colour, for yellow cuts off a large proportion of the 
sun’s rays, and thus the effects they desire to pro- 
duce are interfered with. On this icular, Mr 
Gaffield remarks : ‘The most pure of light 
green or bluish white colour are the best for photo- 
graphers ; and when I say pure glasses, I mean those 
most free from oxide of iron or manganese, but 
especially of the latter, which, I think, is the cause 
of nearly all the changes I have observed.’ Any 
one can easily make experiments for himself by 
exposing pieces of glass to sunlight, and in this way 
can ascertain which are the manufacturers who 
make really pure glass, 


* A recent invention by the Baroness de Lavenant, 
now carried on at the works of Messrs Hamer & Co., 
Southwark, is worthy of mention, as by the use of it the 
oxidation of iron is prevented, and the necessity for 
pot is ee superseded. The process is applied 

y means of heat, and in a retort or chamber, and fe best 
adapted for cast iron: when the article is coated with it, 
the surface will resist an enormous amount of friction, 
and also hard blows, as likewise the action of the atmo- 
_ and moisture. It is made of various colours,— 
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As is well known from painful experience in 
hot countries, troops are exposed to much danger 
and suffering from the sun’s rays, and it sometimes 
a that the alarming symptoms become worse, 
and deaths occur when the men lie down at the 
halting-places. Dr Guyon, in a communication to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, explains that 
these casualties arise from the exceeding heat of 
the ground, which, exposed to the full rays of the 
sun, is much hotter than the air above, and con- 
tains much less oxygen. Consequently, when the 
men lie down, they place themselves in a stratum 
of air which enfeebles respiration, and, combined 
with the fatigue of the march, sometimes proves 
fatal. To prevent these consequences, the men 
should not Be allowed to lie down, but should be 
kept moving about very slowly at the halting- 
place ; and in cases where lying down is imperative, 
the knapsack should always be placed under the 
head. These observations apply only to the 
instances where there is no shelter from the sun ; 
where trees or screens offer a shade, the ground is 
not heated, and the lowest stratum of air will be 
the coolest. They may perhaps prove useful to 
our army of Abyssinia; and there is another pre- 
caution which can be adopted with advantage, 
namely, marching as much as possible after sunset 
and before sunrise, and halting under tents in the 
heat of the day. 

Mr Angrand, in a communication to the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, has made an interesting 
addition to the history of ancient civilisation. 
After some years of residence and observation in 
Upper Peru, he has come to the conclusion, that 
the civilisation of the time of the Incas, that which 
Pizarro overthrew, was a decadent civilisation, far 
inferior to one that had long preceded it. He finds 
evidences for this conclusion in the remains of 
ancient buildings, which are remarkably numerous 
throughout Peru, and which testify to the exist- 
ence of two different peoples, if not different races. 
Considering the natural characteristics of Peru, Mr 
Angrand further concludes, that the civilisation did 
not originate there, but came ready formed from 
without; and tracing by the monuments on the 
way, he discovers the route of the earliest settlers 
in Peru along the Cordillera, across Central 
Amerjca, up to the Mexican territory of Anahuac. 
There the Aymaras, as he calls them, had flourished 
and multiplied, and thence they swarmed off, and 
took their polity, their religion, and arts to the 
wild mountain-region of Peru, where their relics, 
after the lapse of ages, still furnish instruction to 
the modern ethnologist. 


LOST SUNSHINE. 
Our House is emptied of Delight ; 
It is no more the house of joy 
That once shone with his presence bright, 
That echoed to his laughter light, 
His bounding step upon the stair, 
His joyous accents everywhere— 
It is no more our home, without our Boy. 


All’s Gloom, although the sunbeams glow 
On yonder churchyard Tomb and Cross 
(So near, so far!) ; and Silence, though 
His brothers’ footsteps come and go, 


And voices, that are dear to me 
(As living voices e’er can be), 
Too young to know the greatness of their loss. 


Ah, Room wherein our dear one lay ! 
As sacred as the sacred Fane 
Wherein he loved to kneel and pray— 
The good seed ripened day by day, 
I watched it in the ear, the blade ; 
And when upon his death-bed laid, 
He reaped the harvest of God’s golden grain! 


Oh, manly Form that never more 
Shall swell this yearning heart with pride! 
Oh, kindly Face that always wore 
Its best for me !—I watch the door, 
Half-hopeful ; through the window gaze ; 
My sorrow gives me such amaze, 

At times I have to whisper: ‘ No, he died.’ 


The landscape now has lost its charm, 
The home view he was wont to prize 
(Ah, how he loved each field and farm !), 
The very air now lacks its balm ; 
The pulse of oars upon the lake 
Is silent ; and his gun can wake 

No echo; a mist ever hides our skies. 


Yet dwells he in‘some heavenly home 
Far fairer ; and about him lie 
The plains of heaven. Let us come 
In Thy good time, where grief is dumb; 
Not as with us, Lord, who lack speech 
The depth of our distress to reach, 
But where Thou wip’st the tears from every eye. 


My boy, my Bayard without stain, 
Whom the world loved, yet soiléd not ; 
We would not have you know our pain, 
Else you would feel it; but would fain 
Still think (forgive us), though you be 
In Jesus’ breast, that you and we 
Have yet some bond of sympathy, 
That somehow, Sweet, we are not quite forgot. 
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